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THE ORIGIN OF THE HORSESHOE ARCH IN 
NORTHERN SPAIN 



The use of the horseshoe arch in architecture seems to have 
been dominant in the north of Spain during the tenth and the 
eleventh centuries, occurring occasionally in the earlier churches 
of this period, becoming very general during the later part, and 
being almost wholly supplanted by the round Romanesque arch 
toward the end of the eleventh century.^ In the south it is the 
usual form employed by the Moorish architects, appearing at the 
Mosque of Cordoba, 785-796, and persisting after the Christian 
conquest, in the Mudejar style, until the fifteenth century, when 
the renaissance of classic architecture estabhshed its own particu- 
lar forms. It is a matter of considerable debate whether the 
horseshoe arch as found in the north is a derivative of the oriental 
form brought by the Moors from Africa and ultimately from 
Arabia and Mesopotamia, or whether it has a proper autoch- 
thonous existence free from oriental influence, and only resembles 
by chance the similar form in the south. Signor Rivoira^ as 
well as M. Dieulafoy^ and most of the French archaeologists 
hold to the former theory, while the Spaniards in general favor 
the latter one. 

In investigating the evidence in the case, the horseshoe form 
must be considered under three aspects: (1) As used in plan: (2) 
As used as a structural member in elevation: (3) As used in 
decoration. 

1. There are a number of northern Spanish churches in which 
the apses have not the simple semicircular plan of classic and 
of most Romanesque architecture, but are more nearly three- 
quarters of a circle in outline, the curve being sometimes struck 

1 This development of the tenth and eleventh centuries is interestingly 
treated by Miss G. G. King in 'A Note on the so-called Horseshoe Architec- 
ture of Spain.' A J. A. XX, 1916, pp. 40 ff. 

2 Architettura Musulmana. 

^ Art in Spain and Portugal (Ars Una) English translation. 

American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series. Journal of the Q7q 

Archaeological Institute of America, Vol. XXII (19 18) , No. 4. 0*0 
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from a single centre as in San Miguel de Tarrasa/ San Miguel de 
Escalada,^ Santiago de Penalba,^ etc., and sometimes more irreg- 
ularly and crudely fashioned, as at Santa Maria de Tarrasa.'* 
Now if the horseshoe arch in plan is an expression of the horse- 
shoe arch in elevation, it is only necessary to show that one of the 
above examples is of earlier date than the Moorish conquest, to 
establish the claim for the Spanish origin of this form. In point 
of fact, however, there is not the slightest necessary connection 
between a form in plan and one in elevation. It is true that 
Roman architects were much given to the use of apses, rotundas, 
and niches in plan, and in elevation employed the round arch 
and dome, while Egyptian, and with a few exceptions, Greek 
architecture shows no curves in either plan or elevation. On the 
other hand Sassanian architecture is always arched and domed, 
but almost always rectangular in plan; Moorish architecture is 
always arched in elevation and rectangular in plan; Gothic archi- 
tecture shows semicircular apses in plan while the vaults and 
arches are highly pointed, and in the churches of the Cistercian 
order these same pointed arches accompany plans which are 
completely rectangular. Moreover, the particular form under 
consideration, the horseshoe apse, is not pecuhar to Spain, but is 
found in Provence,^ in Cappadocia and Lycaonia,^ and in rare 
examples in other widely separated localities. The Hkeness of 
the Spanish and Asiatic forms is very possibly fortuitous, there 
being apparently no intermediate steps, but the French and 
Spanish examples undoubtedly belong to a single school; for 

1 Lamperez y Romea. Historia de la Arquitectura Cristiana en la Edad 
Media, vol. I, fig. 73; Puig y Cadafalch U Arquitectura romanica a Catalunya, 
vol. I, figs. 352, 375. 

2 Lamperez, op. cit. vol. I, fig. 104; Puig, op. cit. vol. I, fig. 416. 
2 Lamperez, op. cit. vol. I, fig. 112. 

* Lamperez, op. cit. vol. I, fig. 525; Puig, op. cit. vol. I, figs. 352, 363. 

^ At Vaison (Revoil, Arch. Romane, vol. II, pi. XXI), Montmajour (id. 
vol. II, pi. XXXII), in the now destroyed church of St. Saturnin at Apt (id. 
vol. I, pi. XXIII), and at Valcabrere (Viollet-le-duc, Diet. d'Arch, vol. II, 
p. 38, fig. 12 b). 

6 Ramsay and Bell, The Thousand and One Churches. In these churches of 
Lycaonia horseshoe arches are to be found both in plan and elevation. Their 
dates, however, are very uncertain. Sir Wm. Ramsay mentions only six which 
he considers probably earlier than the eighth century (op. cit. p. 14); three of 
these show horseshoe arches in elevation only, one shows it only in plan, one 
has no horseshoe arches at all, and only one shows them in both plan and 
elevation. 
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beside the simple geographic relationship, both show the same 
peculiarity of being enclosed in masses which are externally 
square or polygonal. Now, in the French examples there is not 
the slightest suggestion of a horseshoe arch in elevation, nor for 
that matter is there in the church of San Miguel de Tarrasa, the 
only Spanish example whose date might reasonably indicate a 
pre-Moorish form.^ 

The argument from the horseshoe in plan to the horseshoe in 
elevation must be barred out, then, as being architecturally 
unsound in general, and counter to the particular evidence in 
this case.2 

2. In seeking for a native origin of the arch as a structural 
member in Spain, we find no evidence that it was used in any form 
whatever prior to the Roman conquest. Remains of Iberian 
architecture show houses and tombs of stone, which are sometimes 
vaulted with domes of horizontal corbelled courses, as in the 
Mycenaean tombs ;^ and fortifications of huge, rough, or slightly 
worked masonry. The doors are always spanned by lintels. 
The argument from this, that the Iberians were unacquainted 
with the arch, is, of course, purely negative, but as it was in 
exactly such structures, tombs and city gates, that the Etruscans 
showed their mastery over the arch form, it may be considered 
an argument of very considerable weight. Not much is known 
of the influence of the Phoenician or Greek colonists, but the 
arch in any form was almost never used by either of these peoples; 
there is therefore small chance of its having been introduced by 
them into Spain. 

With the Roman conquest, Roman architectural forms appear 
to have been universally adopted, the architects and superin- 
tendents of all monumental work being probably of Italian birth 
or education. Even the ornamentation on work of this period 

1 Rivoira, op. cit. pp. 273 ff . and Dieulafoy consider San Miguel to be a 
church of the ninth century restored in the twelfth century. Puig and Lam- 
perez consider that it was built between 550 and 711 and restored probably 
in the ninth century. 

2 There are many isolated examples of horseshoe curves in plan which have 
no relation to the same form in the elevation; e.g. — the easternmost apse of the 
group of churches called Santo Stefano, at Bologna. It may also be noted 
that the seats of Greek theatres usually form more than a semicircle in plan, 
without implying the use of the horseshoe arch in Greek art. 

3 Puig, op. cit. vol. I, pp. 9 ff. Dieulafoy, Art in Spain and Portugal, pp. 
49 ff. 
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shows no local individuality, though in some cases native work- 
manship is indicated by great crudeness in the imitation of 
Italian decoration. Arches are of course very common in trium- 
phal monuments, amphitheatres, aqueducts, etc., but are with- 
out exception of the normal semicircular Roman type. 

There is no reason to suppose that the Visigothic invasion 
changed this universal Roman architecture appreciably, except 
to supplant skillful workmanship by native poverty, and clumsi- 
ness. The barbarians themselves were a semi-nomadic people 
unused to building in stone, and were only too eager to adopt as 
best they could the arts of the higher civilization they overcame. 




Figure 1.^ — Visigothic Carvings. 

(Monumentos Arquitectonicos de Espafia.) 

During the century and a half which followed the accession 
of Athanagild (554-567), however, a new influence appeared. 
Many fragmentary sculptures from Visigothic buildings of this 
period are in existence (Fig. 1).^ These show a marked Byzan- 
tine influence in subject and treatment. Such subjects as two 
peacocks facing inward toward a cross or monogramme of Christ, 
are unmistakable in origin. There is a possibility that the horse- 
shoe arch may have been introduced into Spain at this time, for 



I Cf. Dieulafoy, op. cit. fig. 108. 
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it was certainly known to the architects of the Eastern Empire. 
On the other hand, the character of these Visigothic carvings and 
particularly the very wide use of the rosette, the helix, and the 
star inscribed in a circle point to Syrian influence rather than 
to that from further north; and in Syria at this time the horse- 
shoe arch was rare while the semicircular arch was very abundant.^ 
It is a matter of acute debate as to whether there are any mon- 
uments in Spain which can be assigned with reasonable certainty 
to a period between that of Roman domination and the conquest 
by the Moors. Sefior Puig y Cadafalch claims that the three 
churches at Tarrasa were built between 550 and 71 1.^ Sefior 
Lamperez admits this date for San Miguel alone ;^ but since the 
horseshoe arches in San Miguel occur only in plan, as has been 
said, this discussion does not vitally concern us. The only other 
remains which are in any state of completeness, for which Sefior 
Lamperez claims a date prior to the Moorish invasion, are San 
Juan de Bafios,^ Santa Comba de Bande^ and San Pedro de Nave.^ 
This claim has been disputed in all three cases.^ The claim for 
San Juan de Bafios, the barrel vaults and arches of which are all 
horseshoe in shape, is based on an inscribed stone set above the 
triumphal arch, which gives the date of the foundation of the 
church as the year 661, in the reign of Receswinth. M. Dieulafoy^ 
contends that while the stone itself is genuine, the only remains 
of a church of that date are the lower parts of the walls, and the 
shafts and capitals of the columns, the inscribed stone having 

1 De Vogiie, La Syrie centrale, vol. I, pi. 33, shows two small niches, finished 
at the top with horseshoe vaults in the form of shells. These are shown also 
by H. C. Butler, Architecture and other Arts (Part II of the Publications of the 
American Archaeological Expedition to Syria in 1899-1900), p. 258, who dates 
them in the sixth century. Texier and PuUan, Architecture Byzantine, pi. LIX, 
show a horseshoe vault and apse in the church at Dana (North) which they 
date at 540 a.d. Butler (op. cit. p. 142) gives the date as 483 a.d. Butler 
(op. cit. p. 229) also shows a large horseshoe relieving arch over the west portal 
of the North church at Ruweha, of the sixth century. These are the only 
instances of this form which I have been able to find in Syria at this period. 

2 Puig, op. cit. vol. I, pp. 333 If. 

3 Lamperez, op. cit. pp. 162 If. 
^Lamperez, op. cit. pp. 145 If. 

^ Lamperez, op. cit. pp. 153 &. 

^ Lamperez, op. cit. pp. 157 ff . 

^ Rivoira claims that the only genuine monument of the Visigothic period 
to be found in Spain is the Basilica at Elche. In this only the semicircular 
arch is to be found. Op. cit. pp. 269 ff . and p. 330. 

^ Op. cit. pp. 65 ff . 
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Figure 2. — San Pedro de Nave. 

(Monumentos Arquitectonicos de Espa^a.) 
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been reset in a building of the late ninth century. It is certain 
that other fragments of Visigothic workmanship have been re- 
built into the walls, and if we consider the present church to be 
the structure of 661, we must presuppose a still earlier Visigothic 
building from which these fragments came. Such an hypothesis 
is hardly tenable.^ Santa Comba de Bande has round barrel 
vaults, the horseshoe only appearing in the arches of the crossing 
and in the triumphal arch borne on coupled Eoman columns. 
This church is assigned by Senor Lamperez to the seventh cen- 
tury ,2 but this assignation is little more than guesswork, and is 
not at all universally accepted. 

The Church of San Pedro de Nave has semicircular barrel 
vaults, some semicircular arches, and some in which the semi- 
circle is wider than the jambs of the opening below (Fig. 2), sug- 
gesting a relieving arch above a lintel which, along with the tym- 
panum between it and the arch, has now disappeared. The 
arches of the crossing and the triumphal arch are horseshoe in 
shape and are borne on columns appHed to the walls. Senor 
Lamperez claims that this church must have been built before 
the invasion of the Moors or else after 893 and inclines strongly 
to the earlier date.^ The probable former existence of square 
topped doorways would indicate a type of architecture more 
closely allied to Roman practice than we have found elsewhere. 
Granting this, it is also quite possible that the triumphal arch 
and the arches of the crossing are of later construction than the 
rest of the building. Considerable alterations have undoubtedly 
been made at one or more periods. All the windows to the east 
of the crossing have square jambs, in the Roman manner, while 
those of the nave are splayed, as in Romanesque work. The 
archefe above the openings into the side chapels were almost cer- 
tainly introduced after the original building to relieve the load on 
defective wood or stone lintels, for it is hardly conceivable that 
the haphazard conjunction of these arches with the band of carved 

1 Bivoira, op. cit. pp. 257 ff. maintains that some of the capitals are of the 
late eleventh and twelfth centuries, and that the plan is posterior to the year 
1000. The whole church is therefore according to him a reconstrution of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. A complete resume of the French point of 
view is given in Cabrol, Dictionnaire, s. v. 'Banos, San Juan Bautiste de'. 

2 Op. cit. pp. 153 ff . Rivoira, op. ciL, pp. 262 ff. suggests that it may be of 
the ninth century, possibly on Roman foundations. 

3 Op. cit. p. 160. 
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ornament which runs around the choir, could have been origi- 
nally intended. Furthermore, the columns which carry the 
arches of the crossing have been apparently applied to the walls 
directly on top of this band of ornament ; the caps and bases are 
of a special style of carving, introducing vines, birds, and animals, 
while the ornament elsewhere consists of Syro-Visigothic rosettes, 
and the lower voussoirs of the arches on each side, which carry 
the curve in from a point where it would become tangent to the 




Figure 3. — San Pedro de Nave: Interior. 

(After Lamperez y Komea.) 

walls, appear in photograph to be of a different surface character 
from the rest of the arch stones (Fig. 3). It would also seem 
much more probable that these shafts were added after 873 for 
greater decoration, and the arches above curved in to fit, than 
that large horseshoe arches were employed in one part of the 
church, and large semicircular arches used simultaneously 
elsewhere. 
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The date of 672, which has been ascribed to the church of 
Bamba (Valladolid) Sefior Lamperez himself considers doubtful.^ 
This church, of which the eastern end alone remains unaltered, 
has horseshoe vaults and arches throughout. But in plan it very 
closely resembles the church of Santa Maria de Lebefia^ (San- 
tander) which also shows horseshoe barrel vaults and horseshoe 
arches throughout. The latter seems dated with fair certainty 




Figure 4.^ — San Juan de Pravia (Santianes). 

(After Lamperez y Romea.) 



at 925, and the former probably belongs to nearly the same 
period. 

The earliest post-Roman monument, which can be dated with 
comparative certainty, is the church of San Juan de Pravia, 
commonly called Santianes, near Oviedo (Fig. 4).^ Literary 
evidence ascribes the building of this church to Silo, King of the 

1 Op. cit. pp. 240 f ., figs. 126-127. 

2 Lamperez, op. cit. pp. 236 ff., figs. 122-123. 

3 Rivoira, op. cit. p. 332, and the very excellent monograph on this monu- 
ment by F. De Selgas, in the B. Soc. Esp, XXIV, pp. 29-51 and 97-140, illus- 
trated fully and in color. 
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Asturias from 774 to 783. Though it has undergone considerable 
changes at later periodsj, the original arrangements and archi- 
tectural features are clearly evident. The building is extremely 
poor and crude architecturally and almost wholly devoid of 
sculptural ornamentation, though it was elaborately frescoed 
throughout. There is no trace of any horseshoe arch, but on the 
contrary large semicircular arches separate the nave from the 




Figure 5. — San Julian de los Prados (Santullano). 

(B. Soc. Esp, XVI, p. 288.) 

-aisles, and the sanctuary is covered with a semicircular barrel 
vault. 

Next in date come three monuments in or near Oviedo, as- 
signed without dispute to the reign of Alonzo II (791-842). 
These are San Julian de los Prados (commonly called Santul- 
lano), San Tirso, Oviedo, and La Camara Santa. San Julian de 
los Prados (Fig. 5y closely resembles San Juan de Pravia, with 
semicircular barrel vaults in the apses and semicircular arches 
throughout. The workmanship is somewhat better than at San 
Juan but decoration is still noticeably absent. It is interesting 

iLamperez, op. cit. pp. 288 ff., figs. 160, 161, 162. 
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Figure 6. — San Miguel de Linio. 

(Monumentos Arquitectonicos de Espana.) 
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to note the use of lintels above the windows in this early Asturian 
work, as this feature, which we have inferred in the primitive 
construction of San Pedro de Nave, rapidly becomes very rare. 
The only certain survival of the primitive construction of San 
Tirso is a triple window with semicircular arches, and the Camara 
Santa is a plain, reliquary chapel, covered with a simple semi- 
-circular barrel vault. 

Of slightly later date are the churches of San Miguel de Linio^ 
(848), Santa Cristina de Lena,^ and Santa Maria de Naranco,^ 
the last in all probability originally a royal kiosque. All three 
are near Oviedo and all show a peculiar type of ornamentation, 
marked by the use of twisted cords or spiral bands, apparently 
derived, not from Roman or Byzanto-Visigothic stone carving, 
but from the goldsmith^s work of the period. This is especially 
noticeable in San Miguel de Linio (Figs. 6 and 9 f.), where the 
large capitals and bases show no classic influence whatever. In 
all of these buildings the arches and vaults are semicircular 
throughout. 

San Salvador de Val-de-Dios at Bogies, near Villaviciosa (893)^ 
shows the first horseshoe arches which can be surely dated. 
These occur in small coupled windows (Fig. 7). The twisted 
spiral decoration points to a period near that of the three monu- 
ments just mentioned, for this treatment apparently disappears 
in the early tenth century. But the large arches and barrel 
vaults in San Salvador de Val-de-Dios are still all semicircular. 
In San Salvador de Priesca, Villaviciosa (920), the arches of the 
nave show a slight horseshoe form,^ while the barrel vaults and 
all other arches are semicircular; and in San Miguel de Escalada, 
Leon (914),^ vaults and arches are for the first time all of horse- 
shoe form. 

Other churches dating from the middle of the tenth century, 
Santa Maria de Lebena^ (Santander), San Cibrian de Mazote,^ 

^ Lamperez, op. cit. pp. 292 ff., figs. 163-166. 

2Lamperez, op. cit. pp. 300 ff., figs. 170-171. Rivoira, op. cit. p. 356, is 
inclined to believe that Santa Cristina de Lena does not date from the reign 
of Ramiro I (842-850) but only from about 950. 

3 Lamperez, op. cit. pp. 296 ff., figs. 167-169. 

4 Lamperez, op. cit. vol. I, pp. 303 ff., figs. 172-174. 
® Lamperez, op. cit. vol. I, fig. 176. 

« Lamperez, op. cit. vol. I, pp. 217 ff., fig. 103. 

^ Lamperez, op. cit. vol. I, pp. 236 ff., figs. 122-123. 

« Lamperez, op. cit. vol. I, pp. 223 ff., figs. 106-109. 
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Figure 7. — San Salvador de Val-de-Dios. 

(Monumentos Arquitectonicos de Espafla.) 

Santiago de Penalba (Leon),' Santa Maria de Melque,^ and the 
Ermita of San Baudelio de Berlanga,^ all show the fully developed 
horseshoe form throughout. 

1 Lamperez, op. cit. vol. I, pp. 227 ff., figs. 111-113. 

2 Lamperez, op. cit. vol. I, pp. 215 ff., figs. 100-102. 

3 Lamperez, op. cit. vol. I, pp. 247 ff., figs. 132-137. This church may be no 
earlier than the twelfth century, though usually assigned to the tenth. 
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There is, then, no evidence whatever of the existence of the 
horseshoe arch as a structural element in elevation in northern 
Spain prior to the end of the Roman dominion and the instances 
cited of its use during the Visigothic period are all open to serious 
question. On the other hand, the semicircular arch was the 
typical form under the Romans, is found at San Pedro de Nave 
in work very possibly of the seventh century, and appears again 
as the only form used in the latter half of the eighth and through- 
out the whole of the ninth century. The appearance and rapid 
development of the horseshoe form, following the arrival in the 
north of the monks driven from Cordoba by the persecutions of 
852-886, is clearly shown in the monuments of the first half of 
the tenth century.^ 

3. There is left to be considered the possibility of the origin 
of this form in Spain as a purely decorative feature. Remains 
of Iberian art are insufficient to give any definite idea of its char- 
acteristic motives. In its early examples, there may have 
been a certain Minoan influence,^ while from the fifth cen- 
tury B.C., the influence of Hellenic and perhaps Phoenician art 
was marked, as shown for example in the famous bust of a lady, 
found at Elche,^ now in the Louvre. There is no reason, however, 
to think that the horseshoe arch belonged to the decorative reper- 
toire of any of these schools. During the Roman period the 
decoration is as thoroughly Romanized as the architecture it 
embellishes. Carvings and mosaics show rinceaux, garlands, 
masks, trophies, instruments of sacrifice, birds, animals, bands 
of eggs and darts, etc.; in general the conventional Roman decora- 
tions, executed well or crudely, according to the nationality and 
training of the workman.^ 

There are, however, certain notable exceptions, consisting of 
funerary cists and stelae, which according to Senor Puig y Cada- 
falch show a survival of native Iberian decoration.^ These 
remains may be divided into two classes, the cists, ^ found in the 
Pyrenees and to the north, which are decorated characteristically 
with two crudely carved figures under a semicircular arch, and 

1 Cf. Rivoira, op. cit. p. 330. 

2 Puig, op. cit. vol. I, figs. 20-21. 

3 Cf. Dieulafoy, op. cit. p. 51, fig. 97, and Baur, A. J. A. XI, 1907, pp. 182 ff. 

4 Puig, op. cit. vol. I, figs. 22-25, 45, 88, 98, 185, 229-230, 249, 254. 
^ Puig, op. cit. vol. I, ch. XXIV. 

6 Puig, op. cit. vol. I, figs. 301-309. 
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the stelae,^ which appear to be pecuUar to the neighborhood of 
Leon (Fig. 8). The stelae, with one exception which bears an 
inscription in Iberian characters,^ are of good workmanship, and 
though most of them have lost the upper or lower part, evidently 
bore a system of decoration which in spite of minor variations 
seems to have been definitely fixed. At the top was a large 
rosette with straight or spiral rays, cut with sharp V-shaped in- 
cisions in the manner of Byzanto-Syrian carvings. Below this 
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Figure 8.— Stelae from Lieon. 

(After Puig y Cadafalch.) 



is an object which may be a crescent moon or a wreath, sometimes 
accompanied by two star-like rosettes smaller than the one above. 
In the third register is an inscription giving the name of the 
deceased, in good Latin characters of the second to the fourth 
century a.d.^ Occupying the lower corners of this register, 

1 Puig, op. cit. vol. I, figs. 295, 298, 230. Lamp6rez, op. cit. vol. I, figs. 34, 35. 
Two are in the Arqueologios Nacional in Madrid, two at L^on, one in San 
Miguel de Escalada, one in Rabanalles (Alcafiices, Zamorra), one in Picote 
{Miranda de Duero) and one in Mertola. 

2 Puig, op. cit. vol. I, fig. 230. 

2 The stele at Mertola is Christian and bears the date 525 a.d. 
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or sometimes those of the register above, are two bars each bent 
sharply at right angles and notched at both extremities. The 
lowest register shows in fiat relief an arcade of two or three dis- 
tinctly horseshoe arches, the centre one being larger than those at 
the sides in the case of the triple arcade. The stelae as a whole 
are frequently framed by two flanking colonnettes which bear 
at the top an arch enclosing the large topmost rosette. This 
arch is sometimes of definite horseshoe form. 

The funeral cists, the first of these two classes, are probably 
merely debased native copies of the motif of figures under an 
arch, very common as a central panel on Roman sarcophagi;^ 
the second class, the stelae, is distinctly unroman in subject- 
matter and treatment, though of good workmanship and proven 
beyond doubt by the inscriptions to belong to the Roman civiliza- 
tion of the second to fourth centuries. These earliest and ap- 
parently unrelated examples of the horseshoe arch in Spain will 
be further considered later. 

In the character of Visigothic carved ornament there is a well 
marked individuality with probably much Byzantine influence, as 
has been said above. Considerable remains of the gold work of 
the period have also been preserved, the earliest being the votive 
crowns discovered at Guarrazar.^ Two of these bear the names 
of Swenthila (621-631) and Receswinth (659-672). Their 
ornamentation, consisting largely of cabuchon gems in raised 
besils, is of a very simple character and may possibly be of Visi- 
gothic origin; on the other hand it has a very Byzantine appear- 
ance and is more probably copied from oriental work. The use 
of enamel in small ^^cloisons^' seems undoubtedly a Visigothic 
introduction. Other examples show applied bands, spirals, and 
arcades of twisted wire soldered to the surface (Fig. 9a). ^ Similar 
arcades of twisted wire are found on a chalice bearing the name 
of the lady Urraca at the Collegiata of San Isidore at Leon (Fig. 

1 In one instance the arch is distinctly horseshoe; this may, however, have been 
an accidental variation as in the famous III-IV century Roman sarcophagus in 
the Villa Mattei on the Celian hill in Rome, where small arches are in some cases 
curved into nearly full circles to fit the heads of figures standing beneath them. 
This halo-like effect forms no established school and can hardly be considered 
other than a decorator's whim. Cf, Rivoira, op. cit. p. 138, figs. 115-116. 

2 Now divided between the Cluny Museum, Paris, and the Armeria, Madrid. 
Lasteyrie, Description du Tresor de Guarrazar. Dieulafoy, op. cit. fig. 105. 
Elaborately illustrated in Monumentos Arquitectonicos de Espana. 

3 Monum. Arq. de Esp. 

4 
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FiGUEE 9.— Arcades on coupled Columns: a, b, Visigothic; c, Byzan- 
tine; d, e, Sassanian; f, Asturian. 

9b) .^ This arcade decoration may have been inspired by the 
arcades on Christian Roman sarcophagi, but is much more 
probably of Byzantine inspiration, as arcades on coupled columns 
are almost unknown in Roman decoration though quite common 
in eastern work (Fig. 9c, d, e).^ Throughout this decoration; as 

1 Mon. Arq. de Esp, M. Paul Leprieur in Michel's Hist, de VArt, vol. I, p. 
412, mentions a similar motif on a votive crown of Agilulfe, formerly preserved 
in the treasury of Monza, Italy. 

2 Fig. 9 c, From a Byzantine ivory carving, late eleventh century, Dalton, 
Byzantine Art and Archaeology^ p. 228, fig. 139. Michel Hist, de VArt, I, pi. 
III. dj Detail from abacus of capital, Tag-^-Bostan, Dieulafoy, op. cit. fig. 
32. e. Interior wall, Kasr-Karaneh, ihid. fig. 25. /, San Miguel de Linio. 
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well as in the scallop-shell niche ornament of Byzanto-Visigothic 
carving, the arches are always semicircular. 

The rosette, helix, or cross inscribed in a circle, used singly or 
in bands of these elements (Fig. 1), is a motif apparently intro- 
duced from the east at this time. Thousands of similar disks of 
various designs have been found in all parts of Syria.^ Though 
very frequently containing Christian symbols, their origin is 
probably to be sought in the religious art of Mesopotamia where 
the sun-disks and star-disks represent Shamash and Ishtar. In 
Syria their use was probably purely talismanic. 

In the south the horseshoe arch becomes a characteristic 
motif, decoratively as well as structurally, from the time of the 
Moorish invasion, its ancestry running in a continuous line 
through the Moorish architecture of North Africa,^ the mosques 
of Egypt,^ pre-Islamic architecture of Syria,^ and finally to Meso- 
potamia.^ In the north, the earliest Asturian monuments are, 
as has been said, almost wholly devoid of ornament. When orna- 
ment does appear it shows little or no reminiscence of Roman or 
Byzantine sculptural forms, but is copied apparently from the 
gold work of the period.^ The use of the twisted rope or wire is 
very prominent and the decorative arches are, as one would 
suspect from such parentage, all semicircular (Fig. 9 f). 

The earliest instance of the use of the horseshoe arch in decora- 
tion in the north, for which any definite date can be claimed, is 
found in a pierced stone slab in the chancel screen at Santa 
Cristina de Lena^ {ca, 850). Even here it seems probable that 
the whole screen is somewhat later than the body of the church; 
if so, the earhest example would be the windows (Fig. 7) men- 
tioned before at San Salvador de Val-di-Dios (893). During the 

^ Butler, op. cit. p. 32 and footnote; illustration, p. 33. 

2 Mosque of Djami Zitouna, Tunis, 732 a.d. Mosque of Sidi Okba, Kairouan, 
670 A.D. 

3 Mosque of Anaru, Cairo, 642 a.d. 
^ Rabbat Amman, seventh century. 

^ Tag-e-Kesra, Firuz-Abad, etc., fifth to fourth centuries B.C., according to 
Dieulafoy; third to seventh centuries, a.d., according to de Morgan and others; 
in any case probably earlier than the Syrian examples. Rivoira, op. cit. pp. 
113-114, claims that the oldest known horseshoe arches are to be found in 
India and date from the third century B.C. 

« The decoration in San Miguel de Lino is in places so strikingly like that on 
the Visigothic crowns, and in other places so suggestive of ivory carvings that 
I strongly suspect that the court jeweler himself designed and perhaps executed it. 

^ Dieulafoy, op. dt. fig, 120. 
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tenth century this form was as common in ornament as in con- 
struction, and by the end of that century became general also in 
illuminated manuscripts.^ 

As there is no certain evidence of the existence of any horse- 
shoe arch in Spain in any form before its introduction by the 
Moors in the south, with the exception of the funerary stelae at 
L4on from the second to fourth century, these stelae become the 
sole definite argument in support of the theory of its native origin. 
The two most noticeable facts about them are, that the decora- 
tive arrangement is apparently fixed by some convention; and 
that this decoration bears no resemblance in subject or character 
to Roman work in Spain or elsewhere in the west, despite the 
fact that the inscriptions are thoroughly Roman in character, 
and that all other Spanish work of the time is wholly Romanized.^ 
The inference is that these stelae are the product of some par- 
ticular reUgious cult, apparently localized about Leon. Sefior 
Puig y Cadafalch^ considers them to be monuments of a recru- 
descence of the primitive Iberian sun-worship which had lain dor- 
mant during the early centuries of the Roman conquest, and 
revived with the decline of that foreign influence. The decora- 
tions on the stelae do very possibly indicate some forms of lu- 
minary worship, the great helix at the top representing the sun, 
with the moon and two six-pointed stars below, but the theory 
that this cult was of primitive native origin is open to several 
objections. In the first place there are no pre-Roman remains 
indicating such an Iberian symbolism; in the second such a 
recrudescence of a primitive religion with the decay of that of 
Rome would be counter to the facts in all other parts of the 
Empire — ^the first to the third centuries seeing a great growth 
of new religions from the east — neoplatonism, Mithraism, Isis 
worship, Christianity and its allied Magian cults, Manicheanism 
and Gnosticism, even Judaism; but showing nowhere any revival 
of the gods of the Etruscans or of the Celts; and in the third 

1 Commentary of San Beatus di Liebana, copy at Gerona, 975 a.d., copy in 
Nat. Lib. Madrid, 1057 a.d., etc. Cf. Dieulafoy, op. cit. pp. 79 ff., fig. 158-159; 
Puig, op. cit. vol. I, fig. 470, and tailpiece, p. 419. The cup of San Domingo 
(1041-1075) at Silos, cited on p. 393, is decorated with arches on coupled 
supports, worked in applied twisted gold wire, as in the Visigothic jewelry; 
but in this case the arches are distinctly curved in at the bottom. 

2 One of those at Leon was erected for Camplus Paternus, a knight, at the 
expense of his wife, by the hand of Flavins Camplius Nopirus, a freedman. 

sOp.ci^vol. I, ch.XXIV. 
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place the apparent centre of this cult, Leon, the great military 
barracks of Spain, would be of all places least propitious for the 
re-establishment of a primitive folk-worship. 

Granting the probability that these stelae belong to some cult 
of the heavenly bodies, the alternative to the theory of indigenous 
origin is that the cult was of later importation from outside of 
Spain. Seiior Lamperez^ feels that they are marked by a funer- 
ary symbolism, which may belong to a cult of Diana, or may be 
from the east. This hypothesis seems much moie reasonable, for 
sun-worship, Mithraism, and allied cults, mostly of Persian origin, 
were rampant in the second to fourth centuries, especially among 
the Roman soldiers, and Leon was the headquarters of the Seven- 
teenth Roman Legion, the only legion in Spain. It is true that 
these stelae show no resemblance to the established iconography 
of Mithraism itself, but as it happens, Mithraism apparently 
had less development in Spain than in any other Roman province,^ 
no authentic monuments and only four inscriptions of unques- 
tioned Mithraic origin having been found there. On the other 
hand inscriptions referring to sun-worship are less uncommon, 
Cumont publishing nine of them,^ and finding the centre of a 
well developed cult in Galicia and the Asturias. The charac- 
teristic arrangement on the Leon stelae may be interpreted by 
analogy with Mithraic symbolism to indicate, — above the heav- 
ens with sun, moon, and stars; in the middle zone, where the 
inscription and unidentifiable angles are placed, the earth; and 
below, the cavern under the earth where the ceremonies of the 
cult occur. This cavern, as in Mithraism, would naturally be 
of a prescribed form originating in the east, and the horseshoe 
arches by which it is represented on the stelae might well be an 
intentional indication of Oriental architecture as opposed to that 
of every day use. On the other hand the prevalence of the helix 
and six-pointed star as Jewish talismanic emblems lends color 
to the theory of Jewish origin, and as Senor Lamperez points 
out, Judaism was very prevalent in Spain from the end of the 
second century.^ In either case the decorative forms on these 

1 Op. cit. p. 127. 

2 F. Cumont, Textes et figures relatifs aux Mysteres de Mithra, vol. I, p. 260. 

3 Op. cit. vol. II, pp. 166 ff. 

"^ Op. cit. p. 127. There are a number of Coptic stelae in the Cairo Museum 
which bear a certain resemblance to the Spanish stelae. These are, however, 
presumably Christian and of later date. Cf, Catalogue, Musee des Antiquitis 
Egyptiennes, vol. IV, pi. XXII, 8531; pi. XXIII, 8532; pi. XXXII, 8585; 
pi. XXXIX, 8625. Also Gayet, UArt Copte, pp. 78, 89. 
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stelae, being foreign importations without local antecedents and 
with no general architectural application, could not possibly 
have produced a sufficiently strong impress on the tastes of 
Spain to preserve the horseshoe arch from the second or fourth 
century through a period of domination by the Roman, Byzantine, 
and Visigothic semicircular arch, to a reflorescence in the 
tenth century.^ 

My conclusions are : — 

The horseshoe apse in plan bears no relation to the horseshoe 
arch in elevation. 

There is no certain evidence of the horseshoe arch used archi- 
tecturally in Northern Spain before the end of the ninth century, 
while there are quite certain examples of the continuous use of 
the semicircular arch from the Roman conquest until that date. 

There is no evidence of the horseshoe arch used as a decorative 
motive in Northern Spain before the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury, with the exception of certain funerary stelae at Leon. 

These stelae are probably artistic ^^ sports,^' the expression of an 
imported oriental cult and without influence on the later archi- 
tectural forms of Spain. 

The horseshoe arch is not, then, autochthonous to Spain, but 
being brought into the south by the Moors in the early eighth 
century spread to the north by the end of the ninth. 

Leicester B. Holland. 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

^ Miss G. G. King informs me that the helix and six-pointed star are found 
as talismanic emblems in Spain to-day. Apparently this use has continued 
uninterruptedly from the late empire down. It need not surprise one that the 
horseshoe arch should have disappeared while its companion, the star, per- 
sisted, for the one is definitely an architectural member and would be vitally 
affected by current architectural practice, while the other, being a purely 
decorative form, depends only on superstitition for its preservation. It 
should be noted also that the six-pointed star in a circle is a very common form 
of decoration, being found for example on the baptistry of St. Jean at Poitiers, 
(sixth century ?) and at the present day being habitually painted on barns in 
certain counties near Philadelphia. In the latter case I believe protection 
from lightning is thus secured. 



